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Hohenzollern Collection of German History 
at Harvard has nearly everything that it 
can obtain In the ordinary way and 
through ordinary trade channels. What it 
lacks are those older publications that are 
entirely in the possession of public insti- 
tutions and in the hands of a few families 
who have held the material for generations. 
It is only as a result of a cataclysm such 
as has been taking place in Europe that 
America can hope to obtain any of this 
material and thus strengthen collections 
for scholastic research in this country and 
make us less and less dependent upon 
European libraries. I think that measures 
ought to be taken by the library world 
analogous to those taken by the commer- 
cial world in order to be prepared for ac- 
tion as soon as the war is over. We ought 
not to wait to plan until the war is over, 
because recuperation may be quicker than 
we expect — let us hope that it may be. 

If we are wise, we may be able to 
make our libraries along many lines as 



great as the greatest collections in Europe. 
What research facilities our libraries now 
offer and wherein they are lacking, others 
after me are to discuss. Only, this much 
is certain, that for practically all fields of 
history and literature except those im- 
mediately pertaining to this country, we 
are still far behind even many of the 
minor libraries of Europe. It has not been 
our fault, much has been done in recent 
years, but we have been handicapped by 
the fact that most of these European 
libraries have had centuries in which to 
develop and have often acquired material 
for an infinitesimal proportion of the ex- 
pense which we should have to undergo 
now. This war may give us the oppor- 
tunity to make up the loss of these cen- 
turies, and perhaps the old adage will be 
found to be correct: 
"Yet true it is as cow chews cud, 
And trees at spring do yield forth bud, 
Except wind stands as never it stood 
It is an ill wind turns none to good." 



LIBRARY PREPAREDNESS IN THE FIELDS OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
By Adelaide R. Hasse, Chief of Documents Division, New York Public Library 



In my most serious appeals about docu- 
ments I never was as serious as I am about 
my present subject. Whatever I have said 
about the failure of librarians to get at the 
crux of the document question I see now is 
only part of the general failure of librarians 
to value the essentials of their whole busi- 
ness. Don't think I am knocking. I'm in 
the same business with you. I have no in- 
tention of going into another business. I 
think at the present time it's the finest 
business in the world. You remember Ben 
Franklin's "Mind your business"? Well, 
my friends, that is what we've not been do- 
ing. We've been letting our business mind 
itself — muddle along any old way. And 
now, last year, this year, to-day, to-morrow, 
we are face to face with the greatest oppor- 
tunity that will come to us — and we are 
making mudpies in the back yard. 



Every interest in this country which is 
essential to the economic and social well- 
being of our people has had, within the last 
two years, a prod to be up and doing. Man- 
ufacturers, engineers, scientists, through- 
out the country are arrested by the sense 
of an impending revolution in the existing 
order of things. You cannot pick up a 
single number of any technical journal 
without finding there some appeal for 
greater appreciation of this fact. The in- 
dustrialists say: we must pull together, not 
apart. The technologists say: We must 
pay more attention to research. They all 
say in effect: We must look around more, 
we must extend our knowledge and inten- 
sify its application. Last autumn I sent 
out a questionnaire to engineers, manufac- 
turers, and economists which read: 

"There is every reason to believe that 
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with the cessation of European hostilities, 
scientific research in the United States, 
using the term in its widest application, 
will experience an intensified activity. 
Universities, manufacturers, engineers are 
already anticipating it. The large Ameri- 
can libraries naturally will feel it too. 
What can these do in the way of prepa- 
ration? 

"What suggests itself to you as a prac- 
tical, useful, above all useful, library un- 
dertaking in the field both of economics 
and sociology designed to meet the antici- 
pated inquiries referred to?" 

Since then I have been reading every 
technical and scientific periodical I could 
get hold of in order to sense the attitude of 
the interests represented. I have attended 
numerous meetings of business men in 
New York City with the same object in 
view. The Newlands Bill has been intro- 
duced in Congress. The replies to my 
questionnaire, the gist of the technical 
press, the substance of the addresses and 
the Newlands bill have all pointed to inten- 
sified research and the benefit to be derived 
from accumulated experience. Now, my 
friends, does this touch us? Does it touch 
us? 

What are we but the keepers, the con- 
servators, the dispensers of this accumu- 
lated experience? What are we doing to 
adjust it for the use of these men who 
maintain the good of the country depends 
upon their having it? We are making 
those confounded little mudpies in the 
backyard. 

Dr. Willis R. Whitney of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is one of 
our keenest exponents of research as a na- 
tional duty. In an article in Metallurgical 
& Chemical Engineering of May 15, 1916, he 
says, speaking of co-operative scientific re- 
search in a certain European state: "We 
should do all we can to bring about the 
establishment of this kind of effort in the 
United States. It could be done as it has 
been done in so many cases in that coun- 
try, by encouraging the scientific men of 
our colleges. Most of them are now so ex- 
hausted by undergraduate teaching, and 



discouraged by financial conditions that re- 
search seems impossible. When we recall 
the successful teaching and research work 
of such men as Liebig, Nernst, Roentgen, 
Hertz, Bunsen, Helmholtz and many more, 
we must deplore the short-sighted method 
of confining our scientists to teaching." 

Consider the sheer waste of intellect. 
There is no other field calling so acutely for 
conservation. And the nation needs what 
these men might give it. Thus far we have 
been "forgetting that growth and continued 
prosperity come only to those nations 
which are responsible for original research 
work and not for the storage and conserva- 
tion of knowledge." Governor Walsh in 
1914 in the report of the Committee on or- 
ganized Co-operation between the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, said: 
"One cannot be Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts very long without 
realizing the absolute lack of thorough re- 
search information available on public prob- 
lems." 

What Dr. Whitney says of scientific re- 
search and what Governor Walsh says of 
research in political economy is equally 
true of economic research and of social re- 
search. When the federal valuation law 
was enacted in 1913 we were stampeded 
with demands for railway statistics. We 
were not prepared and it was a case of 
hunt, hunt, and hunt with loss of time and 
loss of business. If the operation of one 
American federal law of normal intent finds 
us so unprepared, where will we be when 
the shattered economic and social structure 
of seven-eighths of the civilized world be- 
comes operative! The years 1910 and 1911 
were census years in most of these coun- 
tries. In ordinary circumstances approxi- 
mate estimates of probable variations could 
be based on these census figures. The war 
has made this impossible. Incalculable de- 
pletion of population has taken place, in- 
calculable shifting of population will take 
place when the war is over. The same dis- 
placement is foreseeable in industry and 
commerce. Granted. But, you say, where 
do we come in? Just here. The academic 
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world and the business world are each con- 
sidering the most feasible, the most ad- 
vantageous adjustment of these displace- 
ments. They will require during the next 
five or ten years an enormous variety of 
combinations of fluctuation of value, of 
output of resources, natural and intrinsic, 
of marketing possibilities, of transporta- 
tion facilities, of banking, exchange and 
credit. They will have to draw upon ac- 
cumulated experience. This accumulated 
experience they themselves have recorded 
from time to time in the technical 
press. This we have religiously subscribed 
to, bound, shelved and considered our duty 
ended there. We have made of the lauded 
American library a vast storage place, a 
warehouse of accumulated experience. Our 
failure to appreciate the need of a practical 
display of the contents is an effective pad- 
lock on the warehouse. 

I would like to see within the near future 
a plot of the country, state by state, dis- 
playing the library resources and the prob- 
able consumers, i. e. students, educational, 
industrial and manufacturing concerns. I 
would like a liberal distribution of this plot 
to consumers. I would like to follow this up 
with the actual goods. I would like to 
be able to distribute to consumers at least 
at the end of a year a general guide to the 
richest deposits of economic and so- 
ciological accumulated experience in Ameri- 
can libraries. 

It makes me heartsick day after day to 
have the shortsightedness of our business 
as a whole brought home to me. If this 
business were one ot material profit and 
loss we would all have been in the receiv- 
er's hands years ago. 

From personal experience, particularly 
since conducting reference work in the New 
York Public Library, I am convinced that 
there is a large and important public to 
whom the service we could render would be 
of material benefit. The little tapping of 
this lead which I have dared to do owing 
to our inadequate facilities to follow up 
any possible response, has amazed me with 
the richness of the prospect. I am sure 
other reference workers must have had the 



same experience. It is not fair to our 
administrators nor to our trustees not to 
impress them with the impairment of 
plant which an inadequate reference serv- 
ice is. Almost all our libraries are over- 
loaded at the business end and under- 
manned at the reference end. Yet it is 
the reference end which brings the solid 
business to the library. We all know what 
good advertisers students are for us. The 
slightest service rendered them is sure to 
bring a comeback. They do not, however, 
begin to compare with the business man. 
He will talk about your service at the 
office, to his friends, and he never fails to 
follow up the first satisfactory attention. 
It is a great pity, therefore, that with the 
opportunity of the past two years already 
spent, we are not making some effort 
towards economic and sociological pre- 
paredness. Our business sense, if we had 
any, would tell us that German systems of 
industrial co-operation, economic informa- 
tion without end concerning new foreign 
markets, port development in this country, 
terminal facilities, economics of transporta- 
tion, utility development, are among the 
great questions which will influence 
theoretical and practical economic re- 
search in the near future. 

It would be out of place to consider here 
the best method of preparation, but it goes 
without saying that the orthodox catalog 
is wholly inadequate. Nor is the excep- 
tional industry of a few persons sufficient. 
We reference workers must have a program 
which will enable us to co-operate on a 
common basis, which will relate us closely 
as a body to those men and women in the 
world of affairs who need the corroboration 
of accumulated experience. Only then can 
we hope to lift our work out of that half- 
light of romantic piffle in which it is gen- 
erally viewed. It is not fair to all the 
young people we are enticing into librarian- 
ship not to develop this opportunity of 
reference work for them, while insisting on 
overlong training in routine matters. It 
is not fair or loyal to the great men, Poole, 
Winsor, Dewey or Billings who believed so 
mightily in the American library, to allow 
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this most dynamic phase of our work to 
lapse into insipidity. 

With the coming reorganization, coun- 
tries heretofore in the lower ranks of the 
economic and sociological scale will come 
to the front as subjects of research. India, 
Russia, Latin America, Asia Minor are on 
the tapis for exploitation. It is our busi- 
ness to see that accumulated economic and 
sociological experience concerning these re- 
gions is exploited simultaneously with the 
demand. The finest collections of official 
documents in the world are in this country. 
I dare say some of the richest deposits of 
accumulated economic and sociological ex- 
perience are to be found in the great 
American libraries. Has there been so 
much as a whisper of suggestion for the 
working of these deposits? No! Can it be 



possible that we don't care? Dr. Whitney 
has said of the wastage of confining scien- 
tists to teaching to the exclusion of re- 
search — "the nation needs what these men 
might give it." The nation needs what we 
can give it. Why not then, my friends, arouse 
ourselves out of our professional com- 
placency and do what another group of 
men, no more fit than we are, will surely 
do. By our own inertia we are condemn- 
ing ourselves to a deserved inconsequence. 
It is a sore temptation to expatiate on 
the importance to us of the opportunity 
now waiting. A trifle of foresightedness, a 
moment of attention to the alert profes- 
sional and business men, and we must 
realize that an advantage such as is offer- 
ing now to give to our business a functional 
value, will never again come to us. 



LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN: A SYNOPTICAL CRITICISM 



By Henry E. Legler, Librarian, Chicago Public Library 



1. Too many hours spent in reading. 

2. Books read fragmentarily, and not 
digested. 

3. Best books neglected for the latest 
books. 

4. Too many books written especially for 
children. 

5. Too many abridgments, extracts and 
compressions of masterpieces. 

6. Too many titles purchased, and dupli- 
cates of best books too illiberally supplied. 

"You remind me, madam," said I, "of an 
old courtier, who, being asked by Louis XV 
which age he preferred, his own or the 
present, replied, 'Sire, I passed my youth in 
respecting old age, and I find I must now 
pass my old age in respecting children.' " 
HANNAH MORE. 



What are the children's rooms in the 
public libraries accomplishing? 

Are their methods correct? 

Are they influencing the lives of many 
young people, or but few? 

Are they busily engaged in doing what 
is useless, extravagant, sentimental, 
ephemeral? 

Are their efforts directed to the shaping 
of right ideals? 

Are they putting emphasis upon the kind 



of books that will place the right impress 
upon the characters of boys and girls? 

Faultfinding is an occupation that re- 
quires no special training nor special 
knowledge, nor close adherence to facts, 
and it leads to no productive result. Con- 
structive criticism, though it may prove as 
distasteful, is based upon actuality, judg- 
ment of comparative values, knowledge of 
conditions, and it demolishes in order to 
recreate. If this brief survey hopes to be 
excluded from the first classification, it can 
certainly lay no claim to the merit of the 
latter. Perhaps, midway, there may be 
place for an inquiry, and as such these 
questions are modestly submitted, rather 
than as a solution of the incidental prob- 
lems. Every sentence that follows ought, 
perhaps, to end with an interrogation point. 

For present purposes it may be assumed 
that boys and girls of from five to fifteen 
are under consideration. Intensive library 
work with children conducted by trained 
workers Is employed chiefly in the larger 
systems. In the rural communities, sup- 



